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An Unknown Journey 


The soft, tiny snowflake 

Starts on its journey down— 
Twisting, turning, leaping, 

With no’one near around. 


It knows not where it’s going, 
Or what will meet it there— 
Whether the ground is covered, 
Or whether it is bare. 


This little, helpless snowflake 
Just falls where e’er it may; 
Its life may last for weeks, 


It may last but a day. 
Marian Beale ’48 
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A Purloined Life 


Mary Virginia Warren, ’48 


Come, sit down. Read this now, for without your aid my story will 
not be known. Do not forsake me in my hour of need, for when you find 
this I will be dead—murdered, I think is what you will say, but to me it 
will be suicide for I have planned it for years. » 


She is coming up the stairs now. ’Deed, it does my heart good to hear 
how stealthily she is doing it. How I yearn to tell her that all of her 
scheming is in vain—that at this very moment I know I am twelve steps 
and the time it will take her to cross the hall from death! Each creak 
tells me that I have less and less time to relate this to you, so I must hurry. 


You wonder who “she” is? Why, of course—but why should I tell 
you? To everyone she has known, she has brought nothing but sorrow 
in the end. And you, even you, might fall heir to her charms. But alas, I 
must confide in you, dear reader, for you are my only hope. ‘She’ is my 
sister, Angelica. You see? Even at the mention of her name my face 
turns pale, and my hand trembles with hate so that I can hardly write— 
yes, with hate, dreaded hate,which fills my soul with terror and my mind 
with revenge—a hate that has occupied my body nearly all of my life. 


The first time I really remember hating Angie was when I was six 
years old. Angie was nine and quite a beauty even then. We were both 
in the parlor, Angie sitting primly in a chair, while I knelt by the win- 
dow with my nose pressed flat against the pane. It was Christmas Eve 
and the whole family was coming to our house, but most especially (or 
so it seemed to me) my two cousins, Tom and Smith, were coming. I had 
all of my childish treasures prepared to show them—the little bird’s nest 
I had found left in a barren tree by the fleeing birds, two large blue mar- 
bles with Virginia State Fair printed on them, and best of all, an old rab- 
bit’s foot which I had managed to procure from my father through de- 
vious methods. 


’Tis ironic what happiness a small boy can find in such curious bau- 
bles but more so the deep gap between those and what is required when 
he is older. Greed, hate, thirst for power—at what age do we acquire 
these? 

But this is irrelevant to what I am telling you now. 

So then they arrived. My childish heart seemed about to burst with 
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excitement. I ran to meet them but they wouldn’t return my greeting! 
Why did they step away from me? They spoke to Angie, but at me— 
they just stared! Then I tried to show them my bird’s nest, but they only 
stared at me harder and giggled. Childishly, I took their giggles as a sign 
of acceptance and hurried to produce my big blue marbles. I held them out 
eagerly in my chubby palm, smiling expectantly. Suddenly Tom’s hand 
shot out and knocked the marbles away from my hand. Tearfully I 
watched them roll along the floor but made no effort to retrieve them. 
Silencing the sob which had risen in my throat, I turned and fled up the 
steps. Blinded by my tears, I fell once; but, getting up hurriedly, I ran 
on and slammed the door to my room, their jeering laughter ringing in my 
ears. 

In a few moments, Angie came into the room and stood at the win- 
dow until my crying subsided. 

“There, that’s better. Really, there’s no sense in crying, Jan. It 
won’t help. You were just born that way and, though we admit you are 
hideously ugly, there is nothing you can do.” 

I could not understand this. What did she mean? 


“Here, I have brought Mama’s mirror! Look! Then you will see how 
horrible you are, why people don’t like you. Sometimes even I am afraid 
and my blood runs cold when I look at you.” 

Grabbing the mirror, I looked into it. My eyes opened in horror. 
That wasn’t me. It couldn’t be! Why, that was some sort of monster, 
some beast, some other unfortunate creature, but not me. Then finally 
I was forced to meet reality—yes, at the innocent age of six when other 
boys were occupied with butterflies and tadpoles and dirty balls of string, 
I was presented with the fact that the whole left side of my face was cov- 
ered with a huge purple scar which ran from my blood-red eye down to the 
corner of my twisted mouth which hung open idiotically. 

I gazed hopelessly around me. My whole world had been destroyed 
in a few moments. I didn’t know it then, but it would take years to build 
it up again. 

“Now don’t tell Mama, Jan, that you know; but I couldn’t resist tell- 
ing you. Mama and Daddy think you’re so smart and never say a word 
about how beautiful I am. Well, I guess I’ve shown you now, smarty 
pants,” and saying this, she went out of the room shaking her long hair 
defiantly. 

From that time on I was awkward, backward, and afraid to meet peo- 
ple, even old friends. I insisted upon sitting on the right side of the car 
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so the scarred side of my face would be hidden from view. I persuaded 
my mother and father that I would be much happier studying at home 
with them and they consented, for they were hopelessly confused as to 
how to deal with one in my condition. 


Angie grew up also, and each year she became lovelier and lovelier 
—and meaner and meaner. Her heartless cruelty and her exalting air 
around me made my heart close forever against her. 


Our home was often the scene of hilarious parties and dances. Any 
time of the day or night Angie could be expected to arrive with any num- 
ber of people. 


It was at one of these that I met Polly Shanner. To me, Polly was 
the most beautiful thing in the world as she stood in the doorway, the 
dark blue of her dress matching the dark blue of her eyes, but as I look 
back on it now, she was not beautiful at all. In fact, it was perhaps her 
obvious homeliness which drew me to her. Yes, Polly and I grew to like 
each other very much, and I never ceased to marvel at the fact that she 
did not seem to mind my scarred face at all. 


And then one night late Angie came into my room. 

“Have you asked Polly yet, Jan?” she asked casually. 

“No—well, I hadn’t thought much about it,” I lied gallantly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, ’cause you couldn’t really believe that she loved you, 
could you? I mean after all, she only wants your money and she is defi- 
nitely below our class in life.” 


“Get out of here, Angie. Go peddle your stupid lies to someone else,” 
I cried. 


“Well, all right, but don’t say I didn’t warn you,” she said haughtily. 


Later on while lying in bed, I convinced myself that, although Angie 
was evil, everything she had said was true. I had been taken in again. 
And so I didn’t call Polly any more. I met her on the street several times 
and could hardly refrain from stopping to talk when I saw the hurt look 
in her eyes, but Angie’s words were too near my mind to forget them so 
quickly. I heard sometime later that Polly had married a man down at 
the mill, and I told myself again that I was really glad to get rid of her. 
“What fools we mortals be” is well expressed. I had let Angie talk: me 
out of the one way I might have found happiness. 


So now I will have my revenge. Some one has said, “Revenge is 
sweet,” but it isn’t, it is bitter, and, yet, strangely satisfying— 
She is in the hallway now. My hands are turning clammy and I 
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yearn to wipe the perspiration from my face, but one movement from 
me and she may lose her nerve. 


My heart beats louder and louder; only the sound of her own could 
make her oblivious to the drumming beat. She is afraid, too, for life is 
over for me when she pulls the trigger, but she must go on living. And 
that is your job, my reader. Take my story into court. Put it on the 
front pages of the paper. Make her a thing to be spoken of with scorn 
and contempt; make her a black ball in society. And then—hang her. 
Hang her in public where every one can see and know that she died for 
taking another’s life—a small boy’s life—the life of a lad of six. 


She is pulling the trigger now. I can feel her muscles tightening. 
My brain is running on and on and on—my throat is parched; my lips dry. 


The gun is against my head. I want to yell, to scream—and then I 
remember a small boy of six, staring with horror into a silver mirror, and 
I am calm. 


Forever 


I ask you, 

Love me—not just now, but forever; 
And as I grow from childhood, 
Discard not fond thoughts of me. - oe 


Keep them close, 

Cherish them always— 
And behold a young man 
With those tender thoughts. . Le 


Remember me 
With thoughts of love, matured— 
Forever. 
Jack Baker, ’48 


Completed Past 


Janice Swank, 48 


Old houses have a certain atmosphere of their own — one alien and 
apart from the rest of the common, everyday world. 

Bill and I noticed this as soon as we had set foot inside the doorway. 
Desperate because of the housing shortage, we had luckily heard of this 
place and even now were investigating it to see if it could be made live- 
able. 

Our first impression of the outside was none too good. Set back on 
its rectangle of overgrown lawn, the house looked utterly dismal and neg- 
lected. Surrounded by the newer, cheaper houses that had grown up since 
its time, this place managed to retain only a small particle of the dignity 
it once had possessed. Until now, evidently its neglected state and gloomy 
appearance had been enough to halt all newcomers. But, I repeat, we 
were simply desperate for a place to live, so passing under the dismal 
trees that bordered the entrance to the house, we had ventured inside. 

How long had it been since the door had last been opened? It was im- 
possible to tell. Bill and I stood there blinking like a couple of owls at the 
scene before us. All was gloom, but the opened door made the portion of 
the house nearest us seem bathed only in twilight, instead of utter black- 
ness. We were on the brink of a huge reception hall, and I almost expect- 
ed to see a ghostly apparition of a manservant appear from the nether re- 
gions of the house and demand our calling cards. 

My husband, however, was not as sympathetic as I with the atmos- 
phere of the house, and even as that before described fancy flitted through 
my brain, he began talking loudly of the condition of the roof, and won- 
dering what the cellar looked like! ) 

Did he actually want to live in this completely forsaken mansion of 
ghosts? Suddenly I was terrified at the thought, and then a moment later 
wondered why I felt that way. Wasn’t this what we wanted? At least it 
was a place to live in, a place to call our own. Bill had already made his 
decision, I knew, and so as he glanced towards me I swallowed all my 
misgivings and nodded my head gaily in agreement. I was forming an 
absurd dislike of the house, one founded on nothing whatsoever. Of course 
we would stay here! It was the only place we could find. 


3% * % * * 


Much to my relief, soap and water did accomplish miracles, and the 
house soon looked a little more homelike with the windows open and sun- 
light streaming in. 
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However, it seemed to me that my fears were not entirely unfounded. 
While I was cleaning the third floor one morning, I found something 
strange. All of the floors were knee-deep in dust, but in one tiny room at 
the rear I discovered delicate footprints leading directly to the bureau. 
This actually terrified me for a moment, but then I collected my scattered 
thoughts, and brushed the prints away. I told Bill nothing of this, and 
it wasn’t until later that I realized that the footsteps led only to, not away 
from the room! However, I continued my struggle to make the house a 
little more livable and tried to forget the incident. 


I was successful in that during the daytime, busying myself around 
the house, but with the coming of twilight I began to feel strange little 
qualms of fear. That was silly, as dear, unimaginative Bill so often told 
me, so for ages I tried not to recognize that feeling, and put it behind me. 
But the fact remained that I was afraid of the house. 


When we first moved in, I had slept peacefully. Later my dreams be- 
gan to be troubled. Particularly, I dreamed of a young girl. She was pret- 
ty and gay at first, then later grew pale and sad. Always she seemed to 
be entreating help from me, but I never could assist her. This happened 
night after night. Bill began to grow worried about me, and it got so I 
dreaded the recurrence of that awful dream, which was always the same. 
The girl would be standing in the little room on the third floor, and, I 
would see her go to one of the bureau drawers and try to open it. Then 
she would glance over her shoulder to me, and with tears running down 
her face, beg me to open it for her, and always, I would wake up just as 
I approached her. 


At last I came to a great decision. It seemed crazy, but it was the 
only solution I could devise. I would go up there some day and open the 
bureau drawer! Even now, as I write it down, it seems an odd thing to 
do, but by that time the nightly recurrence of the dream really had me 
worried. To make matters worse, recently I had discovered a picture 
hanging in the little-used library, of the girl in my dreams. What connec- 
tion did she have with the house? By now it was a struggle between my 
common sense, and a strange feeling that, against all reasoning, urged 
me to find out for myself if there was anything to the dream. 

So, scorning myself for giving in to such an impulse, and at the same 
time feeling I could stand it no longer, I firmly decided to do what I had 
known I would. I was going up to the third story, open the door to the 
bedroom, go directly to the bureau drawer and pull it open! 

What I would find I had no idea. I simply felt that I must do it. 

* * % * * 
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The next day dawned cold and rainy. The winds howled constantly 
and I believe every board in the house developed a creak of its own 
This, however, was the big day. As soon as Bill had left the house, I 
armed myself with a flashlight and began the ascent to the third floor. 
With each step I felt misgivings, and with each step I blamed myself for 
being an utter fool. Still, on I climbed. I reached the door and opened it, 
and stood in the dusty little room. Everything was as I had known it 
would be. Directly in front of me was the bureau. I marched across to 
it, grasped the handle, and pulled it open. Gathering all the courage I — 
possessed, I looked down into it. I don’t know now what I really expected 
to find, but I was completely shocked—there was nothing, simply nothing. 
I turned away and then, why I shall never know, I went back and looked 
again, and this time I spied a small, flat book in one corner, almost com- 
pletely concealed by the thick dust of years. I picked it up, slammed the 
drawer shut, and then shaking with sudden unaccountable fear, I fled 
with it in my hands to the lower regions of the house. Once there, I felt 
some of the terror leave, and so opened the book, which I discovered to be 
a diary. In the act of opening it a slip of paper fell out, and halted me 
for the moment from reading the first words in the book. I picked the pa- 
per up, and found it was dated June 15, 1867. It was written in a round, 
rather childish handwriting, and said simply: | 

“T simply couldn’t stand it if anyone should read what I have written 
in this book— it is too dear, too personal to me. ae I return I shall de- 
stroy it completely.” 

Then, indeed, I knew what I should do—without reading another word 
IT must burn the book. Could I do it? For a moment I stood in terrible in- 
decision, holding the unopened book in my hands. Then, gathering will 
power I hadn’t known I possessed, I burned the book without ever know- 
ing a word of what was in it. What had happened on that day in June, 
1867? Why hadn’t the book been destroyed then? Why hadn’t the author 
returned once more to the house? The answer lay in the burning pages— ~ 
and as I watched, I saw them slowly crinkle and dissolve into dull, grey 
ashes. 

Later as I reflected on my impulsive action, I wondered what had 
ever possessed me:to destroy the book. With my eternal woman’s curiosity 
I wanted desperately to find out for sure if a young girl had written in 
the diary. I wanted to know what had happened to her—whose footsteps 
those had been in the room. Deep inside of me, though, I felt I had done 
the right thing. That diary, written’so long ago, didn’t concern us now— 
and I would have staked my life on the fact that we were never supposed 
to learn the story. 
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The next night I had another dream—again the girl was standing in 
the small room, but for the first time she was smiling at me, and somehow 
I felt she was thanking me for doing what she had wished. 

a 


This makes a pretty tale, doesn’t it? But really, there isn’t so much 
to it, is there? Nevertheless, that was the last time I dreamed of the girl, 
and afterwards, for some reason, both Bill and I began to grow quite fond 
of the house. It somehow seemed more cheerful to us, and we have rented 
most of the rooms and are no longer alone. 

Bill thinks that a new coat of paint did wonders in cheering up an old 
place. I am more sentimental than he, though, and so I like to believe that 
by destroying the diary, holding in it the secret of the past life of the 
house, I destroyed the part of the past itself that still lingered on. Having 
completed the past, the house could now begin a new era with its new 
occupants. 


Whatever the reason, when one opens the door now there is no gloom, 
and the house itself seems to welcome you. We have grown very fond of 
the old place, and are now very happy in it. 


Rain 


Tall stalks waver in the fields of grain, 
Black clouds slowly hide the noonday sun; 
As if shot from the war god’s smoking gun— 
Comes the rain. 
Gene Tutwiler, ’48 
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The Hasty Heart 


John Patrick (Presented by the Barter Players) 
Reviewed by Pat Shaughnessy, *48 


Do you enjoy seeing movies or reading stories that build up the hu- 
man interest angle? If you do, “The Hasty Heart” is written strictly for 
you. 

The play is up-to-date since it takes place in the convalescent ward 
of a British general hospital in the rear of the Assam-Burma front. It 
tells of the conflicts, emotions, and deepest thoughts of a Yankee, an En- 
glishman, an Australian, a Scotchman, a New Zealander, a Basuto, and a 
British Army Nurse. Their conversations give us a small idea of the sort 
of things soldiers talk about when they are recovering from wounds and 
the effects of battle. In all its seriousness this story isn’t without laughs. 
Patrick sprinkles his humor at random through his play, and it just seems 
to pop up at the crucial moment when it is most needed. 

Whenever you have the opportunity to read or see this play, by all 
means do so, because every minute of it will be well worthwhile. 


Recently Miss Barton strayed from the “beaten” path. Instead of 
giving her Friday spelling the usual way, she asked the students to use a 
list of words in sentences to see how much practical knowledge they had 
gained. Here’s an example of the typical H. H. S. student’s genius. 

haven—Last week I was HAVEN a swell time. 

chores—It CHORES cold in winter. 

smug—A SMUG and a razor are articles used in shaving. 

oasesS—OASES, OASES, how handy they are in a poker game. 

gross—Miss Barton will be mighty GROSS when she checks this 
paper. 

twain—The TWAIN jumped the track. 

NOTE: This is guaranteed to be a certified copy of an authentic 
spelling paper. Any resemblance to any student’s, dead or alive, is purely 
coincidental. 

- Signed and Sworn by, 
Ivren Rowan, 48 
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“Wooly Wog,”’ whined little Twerp, 
Trailin’ his brothers, two, 

“T haven’t got a tuft of hair 

Like my mean ol’ brothers do.” 


“T do the same things they do, but 
It seems like all the luck 

Goes right to them, I guess that I’m 
Just a poor little left out duck.” 


“Don’t worry, Twerp, you’ve got q chance, 
You’re young and growing still; 

Stop and think how I must feel— 

I haven’t got a tail! 


Marian Beale, ’48 
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Saga of the Seniors 
Patricia Forehand, ’48 


Once upon a time in the kingdom of Warlitner, lived a fair maiden 
named Deana. Now this maiden was as Good as she was beautiful and her 
father, King Calhoun, decided to seek out a young man to Suwt-er, for 
Deana was very indifferent to men and he was afraid she would never 
marry. 

One fair, sunny day when little boys were flying their Kites, the Her- 
ring were leaping in the streams, and hunters were sitting out with their 
Hawks, the King issued a decree that whoever could win the heart of his 
daughter might have her for his bride. Many men came from miles 
around to try for the maiden’s hand; even such low-class men as Millers, 
Taylors, and Bakers came, but her choice remained a Riddel, for none 
seemed to please her. 


Now close by, a clever robber named Slick Roberts was making plans 
with his men, Donegan, Tutwiler and Walter Shope, to kidnap this maiden 
during the excitement and bustle at the castle. Donegan was to Sanger a 
song while their partner, Trobaugh, would Sho-walter the doors to un- 
Bolt-en open beForehand for their escape. 

“Ah, hah!” he chuckled. “Ill Sho-mo’ skill than all the rest! Serve 
up my Brand of Wine so we may depart. With the ransom from this, we'll 
live a Life of ease.” 

“Oh Hel-bert, let’s get started,” exclaimed Walter. 

But while they were talking, a brave Prince named Jack Warren 
overheard them and Tred-(a)-way softly, determined to foil their plans 
and win the fair Deana for himself. Not Long before, his father had said, 
“Dicker-son for her heart in a fLowery fashion and you will Land ’is girl’s 
heart. Law-son I'll feel like a New-man if you win so fair a prize.” And 
so he had set out. 

Late that night the robbers came slipping through the dark over the 
Noll adVanceing to the castle. But our brave hero awaited them with 
two chosen men, Thomas and Coakley. When they were close enough he 
shouted, “Zirkle them, men, and close in! Nair again will they do their 
evil deeds for their Rigg‘s up.” 

The King, aroused by the cries, came running with Jefferies and 
Burke Gibbons, Byers of goods from the nearby kingdom of Burgess. But 
they were too late for brave Jack and his men had already subdued the 
robbers. After an explanation the King called Shaughnessy MeclInturff, 
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captain of the guard, to Holl-away the culprits. Then Jack revealed the 
purpose of his visit and was led to the princess. 


Now Deana had seen and heard everything from her window where 
she had been Moodyly weaving with her Shuttle-worth a great sum of 
gold, and her heart beat quickly for it was love at first sight. 


When Jack saw Deana with her little dog clasped in her arms, he fell 
to his knees at her feet and said, “Be-ale mine and the sun and moon will 
revolve around you. Raise your Arm-en-trout will leap from the streams. 
I'll build you a Swanky cottage of Brown on the Brunks of Fitz-water 
where the Dove-’l coo to his mate “neath Bowers of roses. We'll go Rowan 
in the streams and Ramsey together through the woods. When your little 
dog, Pankey, comes hungrily Wag-ner tail, we'll feed her nothing but 
Gaines dog food. Be mine and I’ll—yes, Ill even buy you a subscription 
of McCalls.” | 


Deana, crying softly, so overcome was she by his proposal, said not a 
word, so with Wilting spirits, Jack turned to leave the castle, thinking he 
had F' (1) unked. But the maiden put out her hand and said, “Don’t go off 
in a Huff-man. My heart Shull be yours for you are the one I love. And, 
Father, you must call Jack-son.”’ 


The King beamed and said to Jack, “There’ll be no more Robin-son, 
thanks to you. Dwy-’er eyes while my servant Shiff-letts in the court min- 
ister. You are a Lokey boy, and I am glad she gave you her Han-son.” 


Turning to the merry crowd he cried, “Hol-sing-’er a song?” 


And thus happily ends this little saga. 


Peace on Earth 


Outside the night was cold and the snow was falling in large flakes 
all around. The only sound was the distant echo of a group of carolers. As 
I walked in the snow I looked in the lighted windows near the sidewalk. 
Inside warm fires were burning brightly and trees sparkled in all their 
glory. I kept walking till the carolers came closer and the words, “‘Peace 
on earth, good will toward men,” seemed to flood the air. I joined in with 
them and then—up in the blackest part of the sky I saw a beautiful star. 
It stood out as if in a heaven all it own, showing me the way as it had 
shown the wise men so many long years ago. 

Nancy Birchard, ’49 


Acorns From H. H. S. 


There is Christmas just around the corner waiting to take our hands 
and dance us through a gay holiday of caroling, decorating, parties, shop- 
ping, and other yuletide adventures. What a joyous season of the year all 
over the world—but will it be so exciting for everyone in those countries 
across the sea? 


It’s hard to imagine a Christmas without trees, gifts, all sorts of 
food; but even though the long war has been won, some people will be 
deprived of the things that to them symbolize Christmas. 

Children in France await the Christ child on Christmas for gifts, and 
the night before they receive sweetmeats. A cake called ‘King’s Cake,” 
into which has been baked a china image, is cut and whoever receives the 
piece of cake with the image is the king or queen. Will there be presents 
and sweetmeats and cake for children in France, a country where many 
are hungry and poorly clothed? 


Russian children celebrate Christmas on December 6 when gifts 
are brought by a little old woman called Babushka, a legendary figure 
who wanders over the country each Christmas time searching for the 
Christ child. Will there be presents and celebration in this communist- 
ruled country? Will Babushka visit all the children who so eagerly await 
her arrival? 

In Italy an elaborate religious fete is performed each Christmas. 
Rather than just stockings, all the clothes are hung at the chimney for 
“Bafana” to fill. Italy too is suffering from food shortage. How merry 
will their Christmas be? 

In many other countries of the world, Christmas will not be a joy- 
ful one. When there are revolutions, shortages of food, clothing, and fuel, 
when people are just beginning to recover from the war, there is not much 
inclination for feasting and making merry, even if there were enough 
for a feast. 

Let us celebrate our warm and happy American yule this year with 
a sobér thought for those children in other lands who may not share this 
Christmas season with us. 

Patricia Forehand, ’48 
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So you have been skimping on a few things? Oh, we know—not any- 
thing very important—just little things like the last chapter of your par- 
allel book which was summarized hastily for you on the way to class, or 
that history job that you just couldn’t seem to get and your best friend 
had. Sure enough, you’re the only one who’s losing, but then, how long 
can you afford to cheat yourself? And how much fun is it, really? 

At this point you are probably saying, “Well, when I get married or 
am on my own, it’ll be different”. But don’t kid yourself. It’s fairly easy 
to try and “get by’ when you are older too. But you still won’t be fool- 
ing anyone but yourself. 

No one can tell you what to do. You must make your own laws— 
form your own character. But before you start, take off that blindfold. 
Don’t let anybody kid you into just “getting by’ and most of all—DON’T 
KID YOURSELF! 

Mary Virginia Warren, 748 


Everyone realizes that there is a time and place for everything, es- 
pecially for making noise and yelling, but it seems quite evident that most 
of the students at H. H. S. are a little mixed up about the proper time 
for this so-called lung-testing. The halls, during lunch and between 
classes, are always the scene of merry-making and loud talking as any 
member of the faculty will readily agree. 

But at the games when the big ol’ Blue Streaks come out and knock 
themselves silly trying to win the game, do you think the cheering sec- 
tion yells, talks—or even whispers? No, of course not! Why the girls 
have to watch their dignity and the boys—well, they just can‘t be both- 
ered. 

Yet everyone wonders why the team loses its spirit. Anyone would 
lose spirit being blocked, and tackled with no morale-building cheers 
from the side lines. And besides, the way some of those dignified lassies 
run from place to place, and those manly boys carry on in their classes— 
well, all that can be said is—they had better read up on what they’re sup- 
posed to represent and put it to practice at all times. 

Some of you are probably thinking that this doesn’t apply to you, but 
you’re very wrong. Maybe you do yell and maybe your throat is sore the 
day after every game, but you can help to inspire the others to work their 
vocal cords. 

Come on, let’s all get out there to all of the games—football, basket- 
ball, baseball, or what-have-you and work your mouths like they’ve never 
been worked before. It can bring wonderful results. Let’s try it! 


Marian Beale, ’48 
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Any outsider peeping into a certain room on the second floor of 
H. H.S. at the beginning of any period in the day would certainly wonder 
what was going on, for with amazed eyes they would see a crowd of stu- 
dents completely surrounding something which appeared to be a table. 
Some, on the outskirts of the crowd, are merely wandering aimlessly 
around, occasionally gazing wistfully toward something hidden to the 
observer’s eyes. The “lucky” ones nearer the table seem to be grabbing 
at something on top of it. 


What in the world does this simple, wooden, plain ol’ four-legged ta- 
ble possess that is so attractive? Why the crowd, the students madly jost- 
ling each other to reach its contents? Ah, none but the uninitiated could 
ever be ignorant of the secret of that table! It contains those rare, scarce, 
and consistently fewer items, those remarkable old museum pieces, which 
are—Mrs. Stanley’s history books, always needed, and seldom secured. 


Janice Swank, ’48 


The Importance of Being Earnest 


Oscar Wilde—(Presented by the Barter Players) 
Reviewed by Pat Shaughnessy, ’48 


This play, unlike ‘‘The Hasty Heart,” is an intriguing, amusing story 
about the socialite class of London. It takes the very insignificant matter 
of a name and builds it up to be almost a tragedy. 


Oscar Wilde has a very subtle way of burlesquing the ways of the 
London upper crust. It is apparent in his more serious, but still extreme- 
ly amusing play, ““Lady Windemere’s Fan.” He points out very cleverly in 
his story the silly narrow-mindedness of these people, the people they 
really were underneath, and their desire to associate only with people 
who had distinguished names. 


Wilde weaves suspense, intrigue, comedy, and a moral into his play 
with such ease that wou aren’t conscious of it until you sit down and ana- 
lyze it. Everyone should enjoy his plays, especially ‘““‘The Importance of 
Being Earnest,”’ because they are easily understood and always take a sur- 
prising turn at the end, therefore constantly holding your interest. 


or 


Sir William and Fair Penelope 


Bobby Hawks, ’48 

“In days of old when knights were bold—boy, wouldn’t it have been 
lush to have lived then? Just think of all those luscious damsels in dis- 
tress just waitin’ around to be saved by some heroic knight in shining 
armor.” 

“Oh, shut up, and let’s get to football practice. We’ve only got ten 
minutes left. You’ve been payin’ too much attention to that book you 
read in class this morning.” 


Bill and Eddie hurried into the football locker room and proceeded 
to array themselves in their battle garb. Emerging a few minutes later 
they went at a slow trot over to the athletic field. 


During the warm-up exercises Bill turned to Eddie, “You know, 
there’s one-drawback to being a gallant knight. There wouldn’t be any 
football games to play.” 


“For cryin’ out loud, will you forget that junk and get your mind on 
playing football?” 

“But Eddie, you just don’t seem to understand.” 

“Aw nuts! C’mon, it’s time to start scrimmage, and for Pete’s sake 
quit that day-dreaming!”’ 

“Okay hed 

Coach barked forth his curt orders. “All right, let’s line up, first 


group on offense, second on defense, and let’s have a little action out here 
today.” 


The team formed the huddle and Eddie called the play. “We’ll start 
things off right and throw a long pass to Bill in motion to the left. The 
count is four.” 


“Let’s go, babe!” 
“Omahatl {7 
“Set, one, two, three, four.” 


The ball was snapped to Eddie and he slowly faded back to pass to 
Bill who was almost in the end zone. A long, spiral pass zoomed into the 
blue towards Bill’s outstretched finger-tips. 


Galloping to receive the ball as it descended, Bill failed to notice how 
close he was to the goal posts. 
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“Look out!!” 

Smack! 

Darkness—blinding flashes of white light, and a faint humming im- 
mediately followed. 

“Oh-h-h, my head.” 

“Sir William, you poor dear.” 

At the sound of these sweet words Bill raised himself on one elbow 
and gazed about to find the owner of such soothing vocal chords, and there 
stood the sweetest thing he had ever laid his eyes upon. 

Dressed in the garb of a maiden in King Arthur’s time, was a luscious 
young damsel with dazzling red hair and the prettiest pair of green eyes 
on the continent. 

“Golly, look at that! Lawsy me! !” 

“What, Sir William?” 

“Huh? Aw nothin’. What did you call me?” 

“Sir William. That’s your name. Don’t you remember ?” 

“Well, not exactly. By the way, what’s your name?” 

“Why, I’m the Lady Penelope.” 

“Oh, yeah! Penelope. Uh, look, how about explaining to me just 
exactly what happened?” 

“Oh, yes. You were battling that awful Sir Thomas, when the black- 
heart pulled a dastardly trick and felled you with a cowardly blow on the 
head from behind. Then he and his henchmen were preparing to finish 
you off and take me away, but some of your men rode up in time to drive 
them off. What shall I do, Sir William? They swore they would return 
and take me away to be the bride of: that disgusting Sir Thomas. Oh, if 
that happened, I just wouldn’t be able to bear up under it.” 

“Never fear, sweet Penelope, I’ll protect you from all harm.” 

“Ah, Sir William, now I feel much safer.” 


After Penelope left, Bill, alias Sir William, turned the baffling situ- 


ation over in his ‘mind, but, arriving at no satisfactory conclusion, he de- 
cided to take matters as they stood, — 


That: ‘night a conference was held by Sir William and his men, all of 
whom seemed to. be. well acquainted with him in spite of his own inability 
to recognize any ‘of them. Brushing this aside; he proceeded to make ar- 
rangements for the protection of fair Penelope. 

After placing’ ‘guards at strategic ‘posts » throughout the castle, Sir 
William hastened to take up his own post which was, by chance, right out- 
side Lady Penelope’s chambers. 

Later in the night, Sir William harkened to the sound of muffled foot- 
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falls stealthily creeping down the corridor toward him. 

Waiting patiently for the approaching footsteps to get even nearer, 
Sir William braced himself and poised to leap upon the intruders. 

Suddenly emitting a blood-curdling yell to notify the rest of his men 
of the whereabouts of the foe, Sir William charged and, as fate would 
have it, came face to face with the villainous Sir Thomas. 

“You cad!” cried Sir William in his best old English. “Prepare to de- 
fend yourself!” 

With that a battle royal broke out and, as reinforcements had ar- 
rived, Sir William turned his full attention to Sir Thomas. 

The invaders were subdued one by one until only Sir Thomas re- 
mained, and, upon hearing a word of encouragement from Lady Pene- 
lope, who had emerged from her chambers at the clamor that was being 
raised, Sir William immediately made short work of him. 

Advancing toward Sir William, the loveliest of the lovely with her 
flaming red locks and deep green eyes, threw her lily-white arms around 
his neck. and exclaimed, “Oh, you darling! You’ve saved me.” 

She then planted a soul-stirring kiss full upon the lips of the brave 
Sir William. 

Upon receiving such a kiss as he had never received before, Sir Wil- 
liam floated placidly upward among the clouds and there would have re- 
mained had not a familiar voice called to him. 

“Bill! Bill! Are you okay? You ran into the goal posts.” 

“Um-m-m, go ’way. Don’t bother me now!” 


Pink fairies fly across the sky 
Dipping in and out among the grey; 
The last streaks of night slowly die— 
And it is dawn. 


The red sun casts its final ray, 
Blue clouds softly meet with black; 
And so goes another day— 
As evening falls. 
Mary Virginia Warren, ’48 
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“Never Again” 


Bob Gibbons, ’48 


“T still don’t think we should oughta do this,’ whimpered Pee-Wee, 
burying his bare brown toes deep into the soft dirt. 


“Aw, now don’ tell me yer gonna be a little baby ’bout an ol’ thing 
like playin’ hooky,” laughed Arthur. “Why, nobody’ll ever catch onta 
our trick a’ bein’ kidnapped.” 


“But how do yuh know?” wailed Pee-Wee, whose real name was 
Ezekial Quincy Webster. ‘“‘My ma’s awful smart, an’ she’s gonna s’pect 
sump’ins wrong when I don’ come home right after school.” 


“Tha’s jest the p’int,” explained Arthur, as he chewed on a blade of 
grass. “Then we comes back with our story ’bout how we escaped from 
the men and how we’s plum’ tuckered out from runnin’; they can’ help but 
bulieve us.” 


“Well, I still don’ like it,’’ complained Pee-Wee, “ Cause we boun’ to 
be foun’ out.” 

“Heck, if you don’ like it,” said Arthur, “then yuh kin g’wine back 
home, yuh little fraidy-cat.” 


“T ain’t neither a fraidy-cat,”’ wailed Pee-Wee, “an’ yuh jest shut up, 
yuh ole’ Arthur Douglas.” 


“Then shut up yerself an’ come on along with me ifen yuh wanna hev’ 
some fun,” declared Arthur as he stood and picked up his fishing pole. 


“Wait!’? Pee-Wee shouted, grabbing his own pole and starting after 
him, “I might as well go, too.” 


In silence he followed Arthur as they skipped down the weed-grown 
path in the general direction of the river. 


They were young boys, Arthur twelve and Pee-Wee only ten, but they 
were simply disgusted with school as most young boys and girls are. 
They lived on neighboring farms near Shenandoah, Virginia, and had 
long been friends, but this was the first time Pee-Wee had even thought 
about skipping school. Besides, he knew that if his mother caught him 
doing it he would be punished severely, but he respected Arthur’s senior- 
ity as to age and he was pretty sure Arthur would get them by somehow. 
But still, his conscience bothered him because he didn’t want to lie to his 
mother who trusted him. Besides, he liked his teacher in the little old 
school house this year, but one day free after the long winter would be 
fun. 
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“Arthur,” he inquired, “what’a yuh think the teacher’s gonna say?” 

“Oh, she’ll wanta know all ’bout it like everyone else, I s’pose; why?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” replied Pee-Wee, stepping over a root in the path, “I 
jest like ’er, that’s all.” 

“Like her!” exclaimed Arthur, stopping in the path and turning 
around. “Whatsa matter, yuh crazy or sumpin’?” 

“Naw, but she’s kinda nice, yuh know.” 

“Oh, I s’pose so but I never noticed it,” admitted Arthur as he turn- 
ed and continued down the path. 

“Jiminy crickets!’ clamoured Pee-Wee, ‘“‘We’s comin’ to the ole’ 
haunted woods. I think we better go ’round it—it skeers me.” 

“Golly Ned, Pee-Wee, don’t tell me yer skeered of an ole’ woods cause 
thet ole’ story ’bout the ghost a’ thet hermit.” 

“N-n-no, I g-guess n-not,’’ stammered Pee-Wee, holding back a little, 
“B-but it looks awful spookish like, don’ it?” 

“Aw, come on, it ain’t a gonna hurt yuh, ’sides, we’s late already. 
Hurry up!” 

Here the path came to an end and as they crawled through the heavy 
brush into the deepening twilight of the woods, Pee-Wee suddenly stopped. 

“My gosh! Whatsa mat—,” Arthur was silenced by the stunned look 
on Pee-Wee’s face as he looked past Arthur into the woods and pointed. 

“‘L-l-look,”” said Pee-Wee in a hoarse whisper. 

Arthur whirled and stared where Pee-Wee pointed into the woods. 
In the dim light he was barely able to discern two figures amid the dense 
undergrowth. They seemed to be digging beside a giant oak tree and 
conversing in low tones, but Arthur couldn’t be sure. 

“W-w-what kin we do?” wept Pee-Wee, “I’m awful skeered. 

“T-I’m not quite sure,’’ responded Arthur, “But we better lay low an’ 
be quiet ’til they goes away.” 

Pee-Wee lay there thinking about awful things that could happen if 
the men found them. Why they might even kill them, but just then a 
spider ran up his leg and tickled him, and, as he scratched the place, Ar- 
thur punched him and whispered, “Look, Pee-Wee, they’re puttin’ sum- 
pin’ in the hole they dug. Hey! It’s a big box! Daggone, I wonder what’s 
in it? Yeh, they’re coverin’ it; I guess they’ll be gone soon an’ we kin go 
dig it up an’ see what’s in it.” 

“Tt sure does take ’em a long time,’’ murmured Pee-Wee, “an’ I’m 
gittin’ skeerder.”’ 
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They had been lying there for several minutes but neither noticed 
the numbness that crept into their limbs as they watched the men. Soon 
the men started toward the nearby highway, but Arthur still didn’t move. 

Pee-Wee announced impatiently, “Come on, Arthur, they’ve gone 
away. Le’s see whut’s in the box ’fore they come back.” 

“Hold ye’r horses!’”’ answered Arthur, who strained his ears for 
sounds of any moving thing. After several minutes he decided, “I guess 
it’s all right now, le’s go.” 

They crept through the underbrush slowly, Pee-Wee following Ar- 
thur, until they emerged into the clearing. Here they halted for a moment 
and then started forward again, dragging their poles behind them. Just 
before they got to the tree a branch snapped off in the direction the men 
had taken and the boys froze in horror. 

As they started to run they heard a squeak and turned in time to see 
a raccoon dive through the underbrush. Both of them sighed a deep sigh 
of relief and sat down to rest. 

“Do yuh really think we oughta dig the box up, Arthur?” questioned 
Pee-Wee. “They might fin’ out ’bout it an’ be really mad, yuh know.” 

“Aw shucks, Pee-Wee, I don’ know everything; anyways I know 
they’d never cetch us, caus’n we kin run fast as anybody in the Shenan- 
doah school we goes to.” 

“Yeh, but, Arthur, I got a funny feelin’ an’ we better hurry up, too, 
er I know they’ll be back.” 

“Uh-huh, I guess so.” 

They left their poles and got up to try to find the place where the hole 
was dug but, as the immense spreading limbs of the great oak shut out 
most of the light, they couldn’t be sure whether they had found the right 
spot or not. 

“The only way to fin’ it thet I know of,” stated Arthur, prodding the 
ground with a stick, “is to dig all ’round ’til we hit the box. 

“But we ain’t got nuthin’ to dig with,’ protested Pee-Wee, cepin’ 
our han’s an’ the groun’s too hard.” 

“Look aroun’ on thet side a’ the tree an’ see ifen yuh kin fin’ sumpin’ 
to dig with, an’ I’ll look on this here side. We orter be able to fin’ sumpin’ 
in all this u’nerbrush.” 

“Gee, Arthur, whut do yuh think could be in the box anyways?” ' 

“Shoot, I don’ know, might be anything.” 

“Gee, whut if’en it was a daid body of a rich man—or even a poor 
man?” 
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“Gosh, I niver thought ’bout thet; gee, I wonder ifen it is.” 
“Er—maybe—, say, I’ll bet thet’s what it is, a lot of money thet they 
stole from a store er a bank er some place like thet.” 


“An’ I bet we git a big reward fer findin’ it an’ gits our names an’ 
maybe our pitchers in the papers an’ we'll be famous.” 

“Golly,” exclaimed Pee-Wee, pushing aside a pile of leaves in his 
search, ““Won’ thet be fun, but fust we gotta fin’ sumpin’ to dig this here 
box a’ money up with.” 


“Say, Pee-Wee,” called Arthur, “How’s about these here rocks? 
They’s mighty sharp an’ I think we could dig with them all right.” 

“Maybe so, le’s try ’em.” 

“Say, Arthur,” inquired Pee-Wee, “Whut are yuh gonna do with yer 
part a’ the reward, huh?” 

“Well, I ain’t sure yit,’”’ Arthur confided as he dug deeper and deeper 
into the soft ground, “but I think I’ll buy me a real hones’ to goodness pair 
a’ long pants. I’m sick and tired a’ these ole’ knickers.”’ 

“T think I’ll buy me a real gun that’ll shoot real bullets so’s I kin kill 
some crows,” Pee-Wee declared, ‘“’cause there’s nuthin’s more fun than 
shooting cr , Arthur, I hit sumpin’. 

Instantaneously like the crack of a pistol shot, a twig snapped behind 
them, and one thought raced through their minds as their bodies stiffened, 

—— the men had come back to get the money. 

A gruff voice demanded, “What are you doin’ here?” and at once the 
boys collapsed with relief; it was Arthur’s father, Mr. Douglas, and Pee- 
Wee’s father, Mr. Webster. 

“Pa! Pa! C’mere quick!” shouted the boys in unison. “We found 
some stolen money.” 

“What? Stolen money?” cried Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Douglas followed with, “How do you know?” 

“Quick, Pa, help us dig it up,” begged Arthur. 

“Yeh,” clamored Pee-Wee, ‘“‘then we'll show yuh.” 

With much tugging and grunting they finally got the box out of the 
hole. 

“Hurry, take off the top, Arthur.” 

The top was yanked off and they beheld in their precious box—the 
corpse of a mangy old dog. 


Return 
Jack Baker, ’48 


The officer with his empty sleeve took the seat next to the window. 
Nobody sat down beside him, so he had the whole seat to himself. Young 
men in uniform walked by, hesitated, seeing the vacant seat in the crowd- 
ed coach, then went on. | 

“T must look like hell,” he thought. 


He felt his face muscles tighten. The fingers of his left hand felt 
cramped and tense. He looked down, but the fingers on the hand that 
wasn’t there kept on aching. Queer, he thought. There was no such thing 
as nothingness, emptiness. Emptiness would be a relief, but he was full— 
choked with whatever was in him—the terrible, moldy, suffocating some- 
thing that rose into his throat and left him gasping for breath. 

The train started, and he watched the countryside unfold. It is 
March, he thought, a dead month. He tried not to think “rotten,” but it 
came. The stench was there. His nostrils were filthy with it. Even 
through the steaming train odors, he could smell it—deep—penetrating.. 

He dug his nails into his palms and felt reality come back to him 
through the maze of his mind. 

Fool, he thought. You’re on the train; in America; going home; 
you're through. His bleak, bloodless face stared out at the lifeless land- 
scape once more. All over. No more. All through. Don’t think.... 


He bought a magazine from a passing newsboy and sat looking at 

the cover without seeing it. After a moment he became conscious of the 
magazine and began turning the pages with his one hand. 

| As he looked down he saw the picture. There it was! The black and 
white slowly took on depth and color, and the maggots, like grains of rice 
on the dead man’s stomach, seemed to squirm in the shattered wound. 
The smell of rotten flesh rose in an over-powering cloud. His throat con- — 
tracted in violent repulsion. 


Throwing down the magazine, he lurched to the lavatory and vomited. 


After a while he went to the smoker where someone, seeing him fum- 
ble, lit a cigarette for him. He felt a little better. The smell had almost 
gone. 

I’ve got to get hold of myself, he thought. I can’t let Laura know I’m 
this bad. The boy, too. Three years is a long time to leave a twelve-year 
old son. Only he wasn’t twelve any more. Will he be glad to see me—to see 
his father? Home from the wars. The officer grinned mirthlessly. 
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What’s the matter with me? he wondered. I don’t really want to see 
the boy or Laura. I’m afraid to see them. 


He tried to imagine himself being casual with the boy. He tried to 
think of Laura, of how it would be to hold her in his arms again. His 
Brms..<. . 


Violently he mashed his cigarette into the ash try and got up, sway- 
ing with the motion of the train as he returned to his seat in the other ear. 
The magazine lay crumpled on the floor, and he kicked it out of his way. 
His stomach heaved for a moment as he thought of the picture, but he got 
over it. 


y——body 
and spirit. 

But not empty, choked—choked with things—hatred and disgust, of 
the world and of himself. They used to say between wars that another 
war would mean the end of pryZp on. Well, maybe this was it. This 
sickness, this smell. 


With blinding anger he knew that he hated Laura for sitting at 
home, safe and placid, playing bridge with the girls in the afternoon, 
eating in the clean graciousness of their dining room. He hated the 
thought of her eating, most of all. In his mind, she grew bloated and fat, 
eating on and on, while he killed to keep her safe that she might go on 
eating. 


And the boy? Probably pimple-faced and adolescent, thinking only 


' of sports and girls. That’s what his letters had been full of. He was con- 


sumed with jealous rage that his life and his body were spent so that 
thoughtless young fools like his boy could go cavorting around, pawing 
girls, being cynical about men’s dying. 


One day he’d gone into a theater to rest in the flickering darkness. 
He’d heard some of them talking about the pictures of men in action— 
saying they were posed—being scornful about how the pictures were fak- 
ed. Irreverent, young idiots, mocking those men who had died—and those 
who were turned into old men before their time. He’d turned on two of 
them in crazy fury. He didn’t remember what he’d said, but they had 
mocked him subtly—the raised eyebrow, the superior secret smiles, the 
quick, knowing, glances exchanged. They’d made him feel like an old 
man, futile and foolish. 


They were all fools. The whole world was an asylum, crazy with 
bloodletting, and with smashing all the things that were old, and good, and 
clean. All the things that used to be good and clean he corrected himself, 
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He looked out of the window at the falling dusk. The train was 
going slower now, and he watched the dark hills against the grey-violet 
sky. Something in the cool beauty of the coming darkness satisfied him 
after the crowded brightness of the day-coach. He pressed his face closer 
to the cool glass. . 


The bareness of the sky and the hills made him think of what it 
would be like on earth when the smashing was through. 


There would be peace then, and loneliness. Slowly a comprehension 
of the awful loneliness of the world descended upon him. People were q 
laughing and moving all about him, but he was alone, all alone on the hills, 
on a strange planet in space, alone and bewildered. 


They must be getting near a town, he thought, for the train was go- 
ing very slowly. Then, looking out, he saw a boy standing straight and 
still on top of the nearby slope, outlined against the fading sky. Holding 
a wooden sword in his hand, he saluted the uniformed men framed in the 
train’s windows. 
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Slowly the train passed, but the boy did not move nor drop the lifted 
wooden sword to his side. It seemed that he could see into the boy’s lifted 
eyes and feel the sweet wind that ruffled through his hair. It seemed in — 
that moment, too, that he could hear the horns of far away blowing over 
the old mountain passes in the dusk as the boy stood there, still and frozen 
in the worship of something lost and gone: King Arthur’s legions; the 
wastes of Troy; the windy shores of Tripoli. 


'? He closed his eyes to sharp, unwilling pain, but the boy was still there 
in his memory; still there against the violet dusk, still there in the world’s 
twilight. True .... Believing.... 
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» 
Believing what? That men were heroes still. That men died cleanly — 
and were glad to die. Believing the old tales of glory—and the new. — 
Tarawa, Iwo Jima, Anzio, Dunkirk’s beaches and Warsaw’s deathless . 
music. Believing that life was a coin and death the spending of it to buy ; 
the dearest heart’s desire. 4 
Believing .... + 
After a while the train stopped. Laura and the boy were on the plat- 4 
form. ; 
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He held her close with his one arm and she was crying and smiling. 
He saw the boy then, tall, manly, with worship in his eyes. He held out 


his rough, steady hand, remembering that his son was fifteen now, and 
"7 
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aman. But the boy hugged his father and kissed him as he had before he 
had gone away. 

They turned into the shadowed, tranquil night, going home. The air 
was fragrant and clean and cool, and the stars were very near. 

“Spring is coming,” the man sighed, deeply. ““How sweet the night 
air is.” 


The Goblin Bold 


Into my room pranced a goblin bold, 
As fierce as any dragon of old. 
Witches and bats around him flew, 
And spooks, and pixies, and ghosties, too! 
Astride my mother’s longest broom, 
He danced with his shadow about the room, 
And stopped on the hearth and glared at me, 
Then laughed with such a fiendish glee, 
That he must have frightened himself, I know, 
For, leaving the spooks in the firelight’s glow, 
He immediately tramped with stealthy tread, 
Down the hall to his safe little bed. 

Nancy Helbert, 48 
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Memoirs of the Taj Mahal. 


An extract from a letter of Betty Ann Garnett, ’42, a former member 
of the Taj staff who is now in India. 


It was dark when we reached Agra, and as we hunted about for a 
taxi, a British colonel from the next car approached us and said he had 
been requested by Chilly Caple to keep an eye on us, and that he was going 
to the Cecil Hotel as we were. We found that the Cecil was closed, how- 
ever, and both ended up at Laurie’s where Ann and I were assigned to 
what we considered the bridal suite. There was a living room, bedroom, 
two dressing rooms, and two baths. We were sure we’d get lost. After 
baths and dinner in our rooms we set out for the Taj, tired as we were. 
The moon had just come up and was spreading its sheen of silver over the 
countryside. We drove up before a huge gate tower and got out of the car. 
A moment later we climbed through an opening in the gate, and there be- 
fore us lay the Taj, more like a vision than a reality. From that moment 
we moved in an enchantment. I hadn’t thought it possible for anything 
man made to be so beautiful. The trees in the surrounding garden were 
black with night as were the pools which reflected the pristine brilliance 
of the Taj. Silver gray clouds billowed behind the gleaming edifice and 
reflected the luminescent glow of the moon. 


Fascinated, we crossed in silence the space which separated us from 
the Taj. In the depths of the building a yellow light flickered in contrast 
to the serene silver spotlight overhead. From within, some one uttered a 
cry which floated to the ceiling of the dome and reverberated eerily before 
fading back to silence. We paused, and at that moment a cloud passed 
over the moon, turning the Taj into a shadowy apparition. Then, quite as 
suddenly as it disappeared, the,moon escaped from its fleecy screen and 
bathed the world in liquid silver. We reached the foot of the Taj and 
gazed up speechlessly. 


Removing our shoes we cl mbed upward until we stood on the lus- 
trous platform. The perfection we had admired from a distance wag veri- 
fied with close inspection. We could find no flaw as we circled the build- 
ing. Should we go inside now or wait until morning? Something drew 
us to the entrance and soon we were listening to the resonant voice of a | 
guide as he held a lantern high so that it shed its glow on lacy marble 
screens and flowered inlays of stone. 


Before the tombs of the immortalized Mumtaz Mahal and her hus- 
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band we paused with unconscious reverence and accepted a jasmine blos- 
som from the keeper, who then led us down into the vault which lay below, 
where the actual bodies rested in marble tombs similar to the ones above. 
In the wavering light of the lanterns we accepted sandalwood incense, 
mounted the stairs, and emerged into the flood of moonlight, inhaling 
deeply of the soft night air. Powerless to leave, we sat beneath one of the 
towering pinnacles and continued to enjoy the lovely vision before us. 
Then slowly we retraced our steps, unwilling to turn our backs on the 
spectacle for even a moment. At the center pool we found a marble bench 
and sank again into aesthetic revery. 


One by one other nocturnal visitors departed, leaving the Taj to us 
alone. I wandered to the edge of the pool and peered into its depths 
which revealed nothing. Overcome by curiosity I took off my sandal and 
thrust a toe under its quiet surface. I could not touch bottom though I 
immersed my whole leg. The controversy regarding Richard Halliburton’s 
alleged swim came back to me and I decided he was correct if he had 
made such a statement. The moon continued its celestrial journey across 
the cloud flecked heavens and still we sat, powerless to shake off the en- 
chantment. The object of our absorption grew more lovelv, more ethereal 
as we gazed. The snowy marble seemed to glow with radiance of its own. 
Shadows softened curves and squares that needed no softening. The flow- 
ered inlays above the entrance stood out blackly against their whiter 
background. Flanking rows of black cypress plumes rustled softly with 
the gentle night winds. Suddenly it was twelve o’clock and the guards were 
wishing us on‘our way. With a backward look we stepped through the 
gate, promising to return at sunrise. 


Dawn found us again climbing through the gateway. This time the 
theme was not silver, but gold. The Taj slept serenely in the soft rosy 
light of morning. Instead of seeming firmly rooted to the ground it ap- 
peared almost to be floating before our eyes. The black-green of the sur- 
rounding trees offered cool contrast to the gleaming edifice. Lily ponds 
reflected pink-gold clouds and then the brilliant rays of the sun as it 
topped the trees and painted the pinnacles and dome with a golden brush. 
We had climbed to the baleony of the gate tower facing the Taj to attain 
the best view by sunrise. The arch of the balcony window made a perfect 
frame for this matchless picture. Triumphantly the sun bathed the en- . 
tire building with its fire and the Taj came alive. Fascinated, we watched 
the transformation, then as if drawn by some invisible force, we descend- 
ed and approached it slowly in order to capture its loveliness to the full- 
est. 
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Sunbeams picked up the polished surfaces of the marble and reflected 
them with a dazzling brilliance. All the color of the flowered mosaics, 
subdued by moonlight, were now startlingly vivid. At night the Taj had 
seemed a study in white and varying shades of gray and mauve, but by 
daylight all its subtle tints worked their wonder and achieved a breath- 
taking effect. We marveled at the ingenuity of man in creating such a 
masterpiece in stone. To the West the Jumna shimmered in the sun re- 
flecting briefly the pinnacles of the Taj, then flowing languidly on into 
the wilderness. Inside, the lacy marble screen surrounding the tombs was 
as intricate and delicate as it had appeared by lantern light. We touched 
the elaborate inlays of semi-precious stones with unbelief. Each flower 
was a symphony of color and design blended to perfection. Could we find 
no flaw? The guide led us to a shadowy alcove and showed us where a 
mosaic panel broken by an earthquake had been replaced, but the crack 
remained visible. Throwing back our heads we gazed upward at the 
dome’s delicate coloring. The air hung heavy with the odor of jasmine 
and sandalwood, and our heads spun dizzily. When we stepped back into 
the sunlight the oppressive heat of day was fully upon us. We retreated 
under its assault but not without a backward glance, a last look to remem- 
ber until some future visit, for who could help but return to the Taj. 


Boredom 


All through the day I slave and smirk, 

Drop all my duties and shirk my work; 
People say that it just takes time— 

I’m beginning to wonder—I’ll lose my mind. 


One of these days, I’m going to win— 
One of these days, it’ll just slip in. 
Everything’s getting a little hazy— 
This old solitaire is driving me crazy! 
Nancy Miller, ’48 
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Destiny 


. Down by the stream 
In the black of the night, 
Stood the brown-eyed fawn— 
Trembling from fright. 


The sound of the hunter’s gun 

Rang in his ears— 

He blinked down at his mother, 
‘And then rose his fears, 


She lay there so quiet— 
Not moving a bit, 

For this innocent doe, . 
The hunters had hit,“ << ~ 


The fawn stood a moment 
And then turned away ; 
The “call of the wild” 
Was born in-him that day. 
, Patricia Shaughnessy, ’48 


Teas 


(With apologies to Joyce Kilmer) 


I think that I shall never see 
A form of torture like a tea... | 


A tea where hungry people stand 
With dainty foods held in each hand; - 


Afraid to set one morsel down 
"Lest the hovering hostess frown; 


A tea where one tries to be gay 
While wishing in vain to get away; 


The pleasure of sitting is unknown— 
A chair is as rare,as;a precious stone. 


But they are attended by fools like me, 
For who would ever miss a tea! ! 


Lestine Johnson, ’49 
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No Mercy, No Nothing 
Dorothy Huffman, ’48 


“You and I are going places together tonight, baby,” he whispered 
as he sat down. She was beautiful, streamlined, and had a sweet disposi- 
tion; but she was cold, so terribly cold. 


Touching her gently he could detect this same stubbornness which 
had caused him many troubled moments in the past. Perhaps he was 
mistaken; perhaps tonight would be different, but if it weren’t there would 
be a reckoning. No longer would he be sweet and attentive; he would be 
harsh, brutal. It should have been a warning when he stepped on her but 
she had no inkling of the tide of emotions stirring in him, so she purred 
softly like a kitten. He sensed his good fortune and took advantage of this 
sign of intimacy. A warmth came from her, touching a special place in 
her heart and sending forth melodious sonnets. 


After moments of peaceful bliss, a quiver ran through her; it was the 
only sign of her internal struggle. He thought of the many times she had 
quivered thus when she gave way to the coldness which stood between 
them. He had a sudden impulse to choke her. With a grim but determined 
smile he grasped the object which means life or death to its possessor. 


She coughed, sputtered, but mumbled not a word. Deep inside she 
felt hot, tortured, but she could voice no objections to the uncouthness of 
this seemingly “homicidal maniac.” 


Finally he loosened his grasp, but, alas! it was too late for she had 
coughed her last cough. “Oh shucks,” he grumbled, “‘I’ve choked it too 
much.” Now, he had to wait for his car’s motor to drain. 


Gathered Leaves From Other Schools 


Edited by Maribess Jackson, ’48 
The Critic 
E. C. Glass High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


“The Courage To Go On” by Barbara Brown is a_spine-prickling 
story of a boy who lost his courage through a shock but regained it with 
the help of the memory of a dead girl and the hope of a living one. 


“Love On a Chain” by Kay Davis is good also. All of the illustrations 
are eye-catching and very appropriate. 


Falling Night 
Jeanne Roller 
The night 
Comes creeping down 
From above, and leaves behind it 
Stars to fill the night 
With their dim glow. 


The Mentor 
‘Springfield High School 
Springfield, Ohio 


“The Last Story” by Patty Elliott: is a moving poem about the differ- 
ences of life and death, youth and age. 

“The Four Seasons of Life’ and “Music” are very good also. We 
think your short stories should be longer. 


The Declaration 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Richmond, Virginia 

“Good or Bad” by Dick Davis is a story of how a man pitched a no-hit 
wor!d series game but lost his freedom by doing so. 

The essays and sketches are superior and bring out the atmosphere 
of spring in a superb manner. We like the great variety and presentation 
of the editorials. 
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baie FOOTBALL SCORES 
Pad 


H. H. S.—41 .... Franklin— 0 

H. H. S.—34 .... Handley— 0 

H. H. S.—88 Clifton Forge— 6 

, H. H. S.—45 .... Staunton— 6 

ae 1 all bygirs v tal al toe Suffolk—21 
4 H. H. S.— 6 .... Covington—12 
H. H. S.—33_..... Lexington— 6 

H. H. S—20 Front Royal— 6 

H. H. S—37 Waynesboro— 7 

Total 256 64 
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Sailing 
Some day I’d like to sail, far out across the sea, 
And wonder at the beauty there, I’d find awaiting me. 


I’d proudly see my billowing sails, stand staunchly and upright: 
So small, so grand, so powerful, they make a wondrous sight. 


In the peaceful twilight when the whole day is through, 
I’d watch the crimson sun sink down into its bed of blue. 


With countless stars to guide me, a moon to give me light, 
I'd safely go to sleep and sail on through the night. 


In the morning I’d awake and find a fresh, new day. 
I’d watch the gulls and all the fish and envy them in their play. 


I’d listen to the rippling waves that lap against my ship, 
And feel the spirit of the sea through each small ‘finger tip. 


I’d watch the mass of bubbles, that makes the snowy foam, 
And joyful but reluctant, I’d start my journey home. _ 
Betsy Shank, 749 


| Fishin’ In A Creek 
Betty Ann Hollaway, ’48 ; 


Like to go fishin’? Like to sit on a stump or river;bank and jerk out 
a five-pound fish? Of course—we all do. But would you sit on that stump 
for hourg when you haven’t gotten even a nibble? N o, you’d become dis- 
couraged and leave. 


Did you ever really think about why you didn’t get a fish that day? 
Maybe your tackle or bait wasn’t right—or maybe you just weren’t in the 
right frame of mind. Maybe you gave up too easily. 

You know, getting an education is something like that. You can call 
it a stream full of all sorts of good opportunities for developing your mind 
and personality. You’re the fisherman. Have you checked over your tack- 
le? Are you entering into things with half-heartedness and lack of enthu- 
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siasm? If so, then don’t expect to catch a big string of thoughts and in- 
spirations from this stream. You will go home empty-handed and empty- 
headed. You know what’s right and’wrong. Better take time to look over 
your tackle, friend. You've still time to change before you start fishing 
in the river of life, where you have to fish in earnest. It will really pay 
you to check over your tackle now. 


Joe Loves School 
Walter Zirkle, ’48 


“Joe, Joe! Get up!” his mother called. “It’s the first day of school, 
so you’d better not be late.” 


“First day of school,’ Joe muttered; “Gee whilikers, school’s here 
already. I guess my fun’s over now.” 


Ashe walked lazily to school, he was thinking about what his friend 
Bob had said yesterday. ‘‘Me going to school? No sir! I’m through with 
it; I’m going to take that nine-thirty freight to New York. I can find a 
job and see the big city.” 


Yes, it would be fun to see New York, the “city with the big lights.” 
Joe had been to New York only once before when he was very small, but 
he still remembered clearly the bright lights and the tall buildings. There 
weren’t any bright lights in Chester Falls, and the tallest building there 
was Uncle Jake’s building down on the corner, with the water tank on 
top. Yes, there would be plenty to do in New York, something new and 
exciting every day. The last excitement in Chester Falls had come when 
Jud Bodkin’s barn had burned down two years ago! 


Joe was fourteen, a freshman in high school. Bob, one of his closest 
friends, was sixteen and had. stopped school last April. Bob was living 
with his uncle who spent most of his time traveling. The boys were both 
about the same size and had been good friends ever since Joe had pulled 
Bob out of the North River swimming hole. 


On the way to school Joe paused on one corner; then, as he reluc- 
tantly turned to the right toward the school, he heard a whistle. The nine- 
thirty freight was on the way! Joe looked to his left and saw Bob waiting 
for the train. Suddenly Joe tossed his books over his shoulder and ran to 
meet the train. 
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“Glad to see you, Joe. I was a’ hopin’ you’d come,” welcomed Bob. 


The train stopped to fill up with water and the boys hopped on it. 
They found themselves in an empty box car. The gleam from Bob’s light 
revealed a pile of hay over in the corner, so the boys settled down com- 
fortably in the hay. 


“Want a weed?” Bob asked. 

“Reckon I might as well,” Joe hesitantly answered. “Well, what’s 
the first thing we do when we get to New York?” 

“T know a fellow there and I’m sure he can bunk us till we get set- 
tled,” replied Bob. 

The boys talked on for hours planning the wonderful times ahead 
in New York. Slowly the conversation waned off and Bob fell asleep. Joe 
felt mighty lonesome and began to shiver, realizing that it had turned 
cold. Well, he could put up with it, for there was fun and excitement 
ahead. He leaned back in the hay and after a time fell asleep. 


Joe awoke quickly and sat up. Someone was over there! He had 
heard a noise in the far corner! Then, a gruff voice said, “This train 
stops in Newark before going under the river; “Boots” is going to meet 
us there. If everything goes all right we'll be in Cuba by Sunday.” 

Joe punched Bob and whispered, “Someone’s over in that corner.” 

A beam of light passed over their heads, then two men walked over 
and flashed a light on them. 

The tall, slim one said, “What’re you two brats doin’ in here? How 
long you been here and where you going?” 

“We—we’re going to New York. We’ve been asleep for a long time,” 
Bob nervously answered. 

The other man said, “We can’t take any chances. You kids will hafta 
go with us. If you don’t make any trouble you won’t get hurt.” 

He turned to Slim and said, “We’ve got to be careful, but we might 
be able to use them on the boat anyway.” 

The train jerked and came to a stop. It was dark now, and the air 
was smoky from the fireboxes of the other trains as Joe and Bob hopped 
out of the car. 


Slim pushed Joe and said, “Hurry up and follow the boss up there.” 

The boys and Slim followed the boss out of the train yard, into the 
street, and down a narrow alley.. A rat scooted under Joe, causing him 
to jump. The air had the smell of rotten fish as they neared the sea. 
The boss led the way out to the wharf where a large schooner was docked. 
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Slim pushed the boys up the ramp and said to the large foreigner on 
deck, “Charlie, we brought some help for you. We'd better lock them up 
till we get out to sea, though.” 

As Charlie pointed the way to the cabin, Slim barked, “You brats can 
stay in there a while.” 

The cabin was a small room with one porthole at the far side. Bob 
ran over and looked out. The porthole was so dirty that he couldn’t see a 
thing. Joe felt like crying but he didn’t. Instead he walked over and sat 
down on a bunk in the corner. Suddenly he heard a siren blowing and 
someone on deck cried, “It’s the cops; they’ve found us!”’ 

Slim cried out and a shot rang through the air. The boat rocked and 
Joe fell to the floor. Water was gushing in through the boards. He turned 
over and heard a shot as Bob groaned and fell to the floor. Joe ran to him 
crying, “Are you hurt?” 

“T’m all right, just grazed on the arm. Prop me against the wall so 
I won’t drown.” 

The water was up to their chests now, and there were no sounds ex- 
cept that of the water creeping higher and higher. The water reached 
Bob’s neck and he cried, “Joe! Joe!” 

Joe kicked and gasped for breath as Bob once more cried out, “Joe! 
Joe!” 

Joe felt a sting on his back and looked up to see his father leaning 
over saying, ““What’s wrong with you, boy? Get up and get ready for 
school. You act as though you don’t want to go!” 

“But I do; I do want to go to school! You just don’t know how much 
I love school!” 
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THE BARGAIN PLACE 


READY-TO-WEAR SHOES 


HARRISONBURG VIRGINIA 


FOR THE BEST IN TAXI SERVICE 
Call a 


VALLEY CAB 


W. J. Kite, Owner 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
Phone 1312 


HARRISON® 


Fellows and girls who “rate” with the crowd know their 
populcrity depends on getting along well with 

people. There’s no better way to begin than by being 
fair with your telephone party line neighbors. 

Your courtesy in co-operating .. . keeping 

your conversations brief . . . sharing the party line... 
is @ super step in the right direction towards 

real popularity. Why not try it and see? 


Harrisonburg Telephone Co. 


AMBULANCE SERVICE—DAY AND NIGHT 


HIGGS FUNERAL HOME PHONE 478 


Sheffey L. Devier 


MERCK &CO.INC. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMIST 


STONEWALL PLANT ELKTON, VIRGINIA 


LOKER’S SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


SHOE REPAIRING OF THE BETTER KIND 


Most Up-to-Date in Harrisonburg 


We Do Invisible Shoe Repairing—Try Us 
PHONE 462 25 WEST MARKET 


HARRISONBURG CEMENT BLOCK €0., Inc. 


18 West Johnson Street P. O. Box 329 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


WHEN YOU ARE IN NEED OF SMART CLOTHING AND 


FURNISHINGS THINK OF 


7314 South Main Street 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


FOR EXPERT CLEANING AND DYEING 


COME TO OR CALL 237-W 


Shipplett’s Cleaning & Dyeing Works 


FREE DELIVERY 


249 N. MAIN STREET HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


W. M. MENEFEE & SON 


COAL FUEL OIL FEED 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA PHONE 357 


FOR EXPERT TYPEWRITER REPAIRS AND SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF ROYAL TYPEWRITERS 
AND ROYTYPE RIBBON AND CARBON PAPER 


CABLE TYPEWRITER SERVICE 


TELEPHONE 1100 ROOMS 2-4 AND 10 SPOTSWOOD BLDG. 


Lincoln-Miller, Inc. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


DESOTO — PLYMOUTH CARS 
e FISK AND AMOCO TIRES AND ACCESSORIES 


115 W. BRUCE — PHONES 308-1425 


Prickett Stationery 
Corporation 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


65 East Market Street 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


FOR FURNISHING YOUR HOME 
abt V IBIti ae 
Virginia Craftsmen 
Reproductions 
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R. & H. STORES INC. 


GROCERIES FURNITURE ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
468 North Main Street Phone 852 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA — se 


For Best in Newspapers and Magazines 


NOVELTY NEWS COMPANY 


62 South Main ..... Phone 145J 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


FOR THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT 


AIk CONDITIONED 


oP ACARI 


FLIPPO’S ESSO STATION 


1050 South Main Street 


DEALING IN GAS, OIL, 
ACCESSORIES AND GROCERIES 


ON THE SQUARE 
SPORTS HEADQUARTERS 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOODS 


Office Phone 1455 Restaurant Phone 251-W 


POWELL’S TAXI 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
Office Wolfe Street Rear Bus Terminal 
VIRGINIA 


HARRISONBURG» 


Friddle’s Restaurant 
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THE QUALITY SHOP 


WOMEN’S WEAR 


ej @te 


Telephone 477 | 39 East Market Street 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


CLEANERS DYERS FURRIERS 
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FRIDDLE’S NEW STEAM BAKERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY BAKERY 


PRODUCTS WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
HOME OF SNO-FLAKE AND BUTTER-KIST BREAD 


Phone 106 58 South Liberty St. 


RIDDLEBERGER BROS. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


265 North Main Street 


Phone 191 


WEAVER ELECTRIC HATCHERY 


BABY CHICKS 
VIRGINIA U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 


Phone 1284 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


HUFFMAN’S ESSO STATION 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


531 North Main Street 


Phone 486 


Harrisonburg Building & Supply Co., Inc. 


Our Motto: Quality and Service 
LUMBER, MILLWORK AND BUILDING SUPPLIES 


555 North Main St. 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA PHONE 621 - 1202 


PEOPLES CHEVROLET, INC. 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


64 S. Mason Street 


Sales and Service 


“YOUR FRIENDLY CHEVROLET DEALER” 


GAS RANGES REFRIGERATORS WATER HEATERS 


CONSUMER’S UTILITIES CO. 


180 South Main Street 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
Telephone Telephone 
6 6 


FILLING STATION SERVICE AND GOOD SERVICE 
JIMS MASTER SERVICE 


383 N. Main Street 


and 


JIMS RESTAURANT 


390 N. Main Street 
JAMES L. LINEWEAVER 


CITY CAB 


Phone 655 


195 E. Market Street 


House of Reliable Furniture and Floor Coverings 


Selling All Nationally Known Lines 
J.S. DENTON & SONS 


“WE DELIVER THE GOODS” 


COLUMBIA BAKING CO. 


ae When You SERVE | 
Aa ini Pelle Baked BREAD | 


GEO. W. TALIAFERRO 


REALTOR 


Phone 161 


Finer Cleaning 


ae 

Expert Dyeing TRYOUR PARCEL POST SERVICE 
Hat Renovating Pyone 274 Ses 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


CALL FOR AND DELIVERY SERVICE 


THE MARKET 


R. H. Zirkle, Prop. 
FRESH VEGETABLES FRUITS MEATS AND 
GROCERIES 
Phone 797 77 East Market Street 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Whitesel Brothers 


MEET WITH OUR STUDENTS AT 


JULIAS’ RESTAURANT 
FOR DELICIOUS 
SANDWICHES DRINKS DINNERS 


WELCOME H. H. S. 
TO 


Harrisonburg’s Newest Music Store and Record Bar 
LOEWNER’S MUSIC STORE 


Everything for the School Musician 
17 East Market Street 


“Let’s Go to the ALFRED NEY COMPANY 


. For Smart Wearing Apparel 


For Boys and Men” 


ALFRED NEY c A18) 


VP, ad ls oye War (Lom 


50 N. MAIN ST., Alii 


FOR CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS 


W. T. GRANT COMPANY 


84 North Main Street 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


 HAreeOnnttee Wholesale Meat Co. 


INCORPORATED 
FRESH AND CURED MEATS 
Plant Telephone 840 Kratzer Road 


HARRISONBURG .... . VIRGINIA 


REMEMBER .. . 


“Miles Means Music To Thousands” 


PHONE 589 


DELUXE CLEANERS 


55 W. ELIZABETH STREET 


Phone 1478 


For 


FREE PICK UP AND DELIVERY SERVICE 


HUGHES’ PHARMACY 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


7 EAST MARKET SREET . . HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Telephone 1954 


JAMES SODA & GIFT SHOP 
High School Headquarters 


SODAS—SANDWICHES 


-Meet Your Friends Here 


SCHEWEL’S FURNITURE CO., INC. | 


135 South Main Street 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


CHEW BROS. RADIO SERVICE 
50 South Mason Street 
“ONLY SKILLED HANDS TOUCH 
THE RADIO WE REPAIR 
FOR YOU.” 


PEARCE & ACKER INC. 
50 S. Mason Street 


STUDEBAKER SALES AND SERVICE 


MIKE’S PRODUCE 


4 Live Poultry he 


NEW YORK HARRISONBURG 
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